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Portrait of Wellington; by & German. 
From Bovth’s Circumstantial Details of the Battles of Waterldd. 


\ ELLINGTON is forty-seven years of age. Any oné 
woo should see bim among a thousand officers, would 
immediately discover him to be the general. A well-propure 
tioned figure, about the middle size, no tendency tocorpulence, 
yet no want of flesh, ail mu-cle and activity ; the soldier in 
bis dress, that is, plain and becoming, without any thing fans 
tastical or vain; an aquiline nose, a small mouth, a free o et 
forehead, every feature of the serious countenance defined and 
regular ; a dark, ardent, and impressive eye; the vigour of 
healih manifest over the whole persou: this is Wellington’s 
exterior, He is quiet and onassuming in bis matiners; hig 
temperance is an example to all who value a clear head, an 
this he preserves even amid the fatigues of war. He sleep# 
litle; but, when in cantonments, likes to sleep) regu arly,’ du= 
ting the hours before and after miduight. He is no’ friend to 
exterior pomp nor glitter, and is as far from’ avarice as froin 
ona jh not a single instance can be adduced, froin’ the 
listory of any of his campaigns, of his having practiced’ extor- 
tion, or required any thing for himself. Iu tiis whole dir, there 
is a great, exalted, and digmfied gravity, which, bowever, is’ 
not repulsive, He possesses, apparently without a” consclouse 
hess of it, that mysterious greatness, whlch forces all’ about 
him to submis to his will: hence doubtless the iiplitit éonfi- 
dence in his judgment, the unqualified obedience io his coin- 
mands, " 
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In general he speaks little ; what he says_ is brief, decisive, 
and the fruit of profound meditation ; butif the occasion galls 
for the talents-of an orator, he defivers himself well} his lan- 
guage js copious, and his style argumentative. Ue has fre- 
quently expressed his opinion, that revolutionary France, and 
the war against it, are the (wo greatest evils under which the 
world bas ever suffered ; and in these words there ts profound 
meaning, Whichjonly, future generations will be aude. duly to 
appreciate; for the matter which began to work in 1789, will, 
perhaps, not have worked itself clear ‘till thirty, or even filty 
years hence. 

A German writer compares Wellington with Julius Agricola, 
of whom Tacitus says, “ Never (which isa tare circumstance) 
was his dignity weakened by Iris: mildness, nor the people's 
love toward him by his severny. He did not even seek that 
glory in which the good ihemselves delight, and he was a 
stranger alike to jetlousy and t6 the proneness to contention,” 
This description suits bim exactly, and when we view hi:n in 
his actions, we involuntarily call to mind the image of Han- 
nibal. He too fought upon Spanish ground ; he, the general 
of the then predominant masitime power, opposed with a 
small force the haughty Rome, of which the arrogent Paris 
pretended to be the representative ; he too always vanquished 
the enemy, though three times as strong as himself, by judi- 
cious movemer s, by anexpected blows, and by forbearance 
and patience at the ngit seasons. But Britain will not treat 
her hero with the ingratitude with which the Carthaginian se- 
nate recompensed its Hannibsl. Albion will not, in the hour 
of danger, led by those personal animosities to which Han- 
nibal, and soon after Casthage itself, fell a sacrifice, tear the 
leaves of the laurel-crown of ber defender, 

Wellington, as it regards professioual intimacics, appears 
cold and reserved; a demeanour without which a general can 
‘never pretend to lasting greatness. He is strict with his sol- 
diers, Maintains the mest exact subordination, and is yet adored 
by the whole army, which readily follows with boundless con- 
fidence wherever he leads it, Woat has especially gosined 
him the love of his men is, that he is in the highest degree 
just; that he exercises the most assiduous care for the supply 
of thevimy, aod that he personally examines whether the sol- 
dier.bas any grounds for complaints which admit of rewedy, 
and hé- bas gained ihe confidence of the soldiers because he 
acts without passion, because he spares the men when the ree 
sult would not be answerable to the sacrifice required to ob- 
tain M,and never does out of vanity any thing whien the sol- 
dier mast pay. for with his blood ; because he chooses his po- 
sitions with the greatest care, so that victory may be certaia 
when he gives the signal for battle, and because he is equally 
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calm and composed when he is retreating from the field, and 
when pursuing the enemy. Moreover, he pays the strictest at- 
tention to the hospitals, and never leaves the charge of the 
field of battle to a worthlessicrew who-treatthe wounded with 
the most atrocious croehy. Wellington is. the father of his 
solders, ia the full extent of the expression : his humanity to 
the vanquished, united with this, procures him universal es- 
teem. . Wellingtou knows nothing of ddnger ; of hiin may Be 
said, what Julius Ceasar said of himself,“ Danger and 4 were 
born ou the same day, but L am the elder;” yet he perfectly 
well distinguishes between the dary of the general and the, va- 
Jour of the suldier, and does not rashly plunge into the fight. 
Eye-witnesses, who were about his person, on the bloody days: 
from the 15th tothe 18th of June, 1815, affirm, that under all” 
circumstances he distributed the parts of the grest tragedy 

with equal calmness and deliberation. The'enecary never finds 

him unprepared ; he may be defeated, but can never be dp-' 
aroyed ; he isalways certain of making a good retreat. ne 

’ Wellington is a most important individual, from his having™ 
been the first who successfully opposed Napoleon Buonajaite | 
after he had passed a certaid limit, and now strove afier the 

sovereignty of wll Europe. Wellrmgton dispelled the dream of 
human vanity’; he raised a dam against the destroying torrent 

of French conquest; and showed to the astonished nations of 
the Continent, that the ancient tactics were still the same, and 

that here too'art at length triumphs over the a:rogance of su- 
perior nambers. By his actions in the Pyrenean peninsota, 
and by the batile of Waterloo, he bas not only added fresh 
glory to the lustre of the British arms, and proved by the 
event, that England was capable of ending with victorious 
energy the war she had begun; bat since he hus been at the 
bead of the troops, he has created in Europe a new military 
power, a British military force. England itself was ‘till now ‘ 
distrustinl of its strength, and had carried on war upon the * 
Continent more with hired troops than with its own, more 
with gold than with its arms. Wellington, first, in this age, 
inspired the English with confidence in their land forces, and 
has thas opened to them new prospects, the consequence of 
Which are the »ggrandizement of tue kingdom of Hanover, 
and the formation of the new kingdom ot the Netherlands. 
Wellington may be considered as indirectly the founder 
of this policy, since it is his achievements that bave ren 
dered the political views and interests of the British govern- 
nent attainable, the accomplishment of which had been pre. 
viously considered posable by few, except, indeed, by that 
immortal author of the system, Wintiam Pir, whose pers 
spicacious faculties early discerned the only means of arriving 
at that which Wellington has gained. 
tT 2 
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LETTER FROM THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS, 
From the British Lady's Magazine. 


In the commencement of the French Revolution, the Chevalier was 
oblige : to fly as anoble; he travelled through various parts, gene- 
rally in disguise, that he might ‘be spared the expence and. embar- 
rassment otherwise mevitable. It was projected to settle a colony 
of emigrant nobles in Upper Silesia; our author went. to visit it. 
Hig adventures there will be best recounted by himself. 


Malaplane. 


As present I have to recount to you my ennu!, aud some 
agvecable moments, which has rendered at less insupport. 
ble than L could have expected. 

Imagine to yourself that, on leaving Breslau, [ went to the 
house of Mr. de St. ***, a son-indaw of our worthy ai 
nis ster. 

[ arrived at a large house, newly purchased, half furnished, 
but full of prople.. The lithe baroness give a fete ou account 
of the birti+ dy of ber husband, and had wvited all the neigh- 
bourhood to a grand dinuer, to be followed by a grand 
ball, interrupied by a grand supper Il, who dame, as 
you know, fiwing t was not at all what would suit me, 
Wished to go immediately to Oppee, a small town, the Cae 
pital of Upper S-lesia, to the chief magistrate of. whie (the 

bailiff) the minister had given me a le tr of introducion, 
desiring him io furnich me with every kend of taformation 
possible oa the subject of the colonies mm Upper Silesia. My 
hoste-s would not hear of this; Ewas detamed hy force ; and 
there | remained ‘ull past four in the morning, motivuless in 
the midst of the waltzes, bke au reck surrounded by foaming 
billows. Atlength, distracted by the covlusion, and as much 
fatigued as it Lied danced the whole ume, | went to bed to 
repose myself trom the fatigue [had undergone tor the plea- 
sure of otheds. 

Atter tivee or four hours’ slumber, [ mounted my horse, 
Without staying to take breaktast, and took the road to Oppee, 
waere Lthought Leould oot get quick enough, | a tived, 
dying of hunger, at the b thfs house, with toe mimster’s bet 
te. iamy hand. The gentleman was out sporting, and exe 
pected to re ura atnoon Nooo arrive, but ao bailiff At 
four o'clock, however, he returned wih the companions and 
Vict ms of his picasites—two ventl “moo and four hares. He 
read the couct’s letter wih much seem ny ind ference, and 
told m:. FE might remata in his house. © | should wish, Sir,” 
said 1, ® to visit the colonies to morrow.” © Li will be time 
enough the day atter,” be repled ; “ to morrow L am going 
tv empty a giaud fish-pond, and L invite you io be preseae 
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« [ intreat you, Sir, instead of this, to oblige me with a guide, 
in order that | may transact my affairs.” “ Nota word of it,” 
he rejoined; “ no gnide, no business: the fishing will be mag- 
nificent, and you must see it.” “ Well, Sir, Lam in. your 
power; bat, at any rate, promise me that you will suffer me to 
depart the day after to-morrow ?”—* Oh! the day after, if you 
like, with pleasure, at what hour you choose.” I stayed. It 
rained hard all day, so there was uno fishing; for we could 
have fished men as well as fish, for the element tad become 
common to the two kinds. 
* lu the mean time, as it is necessary to amuse oneself when 
busisess cannot be transacted, | was told it was intended ta 
make a party at bis exceiieacy’s (the town certainly had not 
the air of containing aa excelleacy).. “ Who is be?” L, 
asked the geutlem.o, in a very humble tose. “ General 
Manstein,” was the reply, Twas euchanted to. think L was 
gomgto see the virtuous Mans ein, of the Memoirs of Da- 
mourier; thet [ should tind « person wo spoke French, whose 
Conversation Would be so interesting to me. I therefore beg 
ged ove of the wo thy geotlemen to make wy most humble 
Comp inents to the general, aud to ask bis permission for me 
to pay my duty te Midian. 
lo tue interval we scated ourselves, and they, began to smoke 
enormous pipes. T wasasked i: Esmoked? I rephed, UL never 
sinoked, They pritte d imme 3 °° for,” sud one of the most dee 
termined of the pulls, “ a pype is the friend of avan: what- 
ever you may be doing, it keeps you company. Ut you feel 
ennui, it is ar amusement, and does not interrupt you, what~ 
ever business you way be upou Without absoluiely prevent- 
Inez you [yeorny Speantin, Iinvties vou lu silence, and leaves you 
to your re fections,—aa! then one spits, and that alwavs gives 
pleasure. fb smoke on horseback, aud never thigk of the length 
ot the j uiney 5 bee tse THO oF Thtee miles more ts ouly anoce 
ther paps. dao my cou stiog-vouse, | write without my pipe 
betng any inconvenience, and L sa@oke without being thed of 
MY penjs—and tien one spits, avd that always gives pleasure. 
B. sides, wherever one wey arcive, if the room be dirty the 
spoke of the pipe prevents your seeing it; and, if it sunells, 
the suoke of the pipe prevents you from feeling it 5 and then 
one spits, aiid that always gives plea-ure.” To conclude, we 
weit io the general’s: | found an honest old soldier, who did 
Dot know a singie word of French, but wort and good nature 
Were written: in his c untenance in every lauguaze, because 
they were appareal to every eye. He did not take much nho- 
tice of your bumble scrvant, Whose name they bad pl ved the 
very devil with in announcing him; and they continued si- 
lenily to smoke. They thea proposed to play at ombre, and 
pretty bigh ; iu which, you may be assured, I took no share, 
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for 1 dono know ombre from its namesake (ombre) a shadow, 
From ous lie smoking-ruom we passed, by a dirty hittle staire 
Case, toa pretty decent room, where we supped abundanily 
enough but very frugilly, and then returned to play, smoke, 
and say vothing ; and afterwards went hoine to bed, promising 
to return the next day to dinner. 

Tre im possi bihty of going into the country, on account of 
the deluge, of which Heaven had given a secoud represeata~ 
tion in Upper Silesia, obliged me to be of the purty. The 
saine treatment as on the preceding day, the same indiffe. 
rence, sime cheer, same game, same smoking, the same sie 
lence, and the same compliments. The company separated, 
to meet again in the evening; as they had said nothing to me’ 
on the subject, I did not return, bur stayed with the wife and 
childsen of my host. Presently arrived an order from the ge- 
néral, desiring me to go instantly; Lobeyed The general re- 
proached me for using ceremony ‘with him, and appeared to 
take a little more notice of me than on thé preceding evening. 
Some questions on the subject of France, the Révolution, the 
misfortunes of the cmiyrant:, and the new est. blishment in 
South Prussia, to which [ repticd in ‘terms undoubtedly véry 
barbarous, but jn a manner which appeared to interest them, 
for they gave me a suiall degree of consideration ibe more: 
but what was all that, when, on the other hand, | would nei-’ 
ther hunt, play, nor stinoke ? 

The next morning, which was the dav before yesterday, [ 
mounted my horse, and went, with the bailiff’s secretary, to 
visit a colony at the distance of a mile and a half (seven miles 
English); and, after procuring a very exact account of every 
thing from a very intelligent young school-master, whom [ 
would take, if [ could for mine, | returned to dine with the 
bailiff. The general presently arrived; | observed a great 
deal of whispering between him and the company, and parii- 
cularly with the bailiff. 

A little time after the general asked me to walk with him 
intoanother room. “ My dear friend,” said he, “ I confess 
to you that at first I did not know you, but at present | am 
fully informed you are a noble fellow, and descended from a 
great soldier. You have lost a very large fortune, and appear 
at present to be actually in want: do what [ wou'd do in your 
place, accept the offers and succours of a friend.” In saying 
these words, he took a purse full of gold from his pocket, and: 
thrast it into my hand. You are well aware how L thanked 
bim, and declined it. Lsaid to him, with tears in my eyes, 

‘ No, my dear general; but [ assure you, on my vonour, that, 
if [were in want, I prefer receiving from such a noble-minded 
person as you than any other; and, should | ever have occa- 
sion, be assured 1 would apply. to you.” “ Nonsense! that’s 
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all compliment,” said he. ‘ Oh! general, you hear my voice, 
end any eyes tell you that my heart utters its sentiments.” 
« Well, then, accept,” he replied, “ the offering of. esteem 
and friendship.” “ L receive,” I replied, “ with the tenderest 
emotions of gratituce, the assurance of that esteem and friend= 
ship; bat the hospuality L receive in the states of the king of 
Prussia Jeaves me nothing to wish for the present, or fear for 
the future.” We then embraced like two. brothers; he ree 
turned into the other room, aud | followed him as soon as I had 
wiped away my tears, and recovered myself. The dinner was 
more gay than usual, and it appeared to me that L was. looked 
upon with more respect than'before. After dinner, to give the 
general a ark of my friendship, aad to barn my iacense (if L 
may so express myself) on the altur of gratitude, guess what [ 
did?—No, yuu could never guess i—l smoked a pipe, the first 
and the last in my life. 

Yesterday Ltook the road for Poland, and the season ap- 
peared propitious to my designs. | examined, en passant, the 
immense establishinents of the ivon-merchanots of Breslau, for 
the manufacture of all sorts of hardware, and which will be of 
sich great utility to us. JT am at present at Malapane, 
where [have beeu recommended by the Count de R , the 
nephew, and right-hand, and intended successor of the Count 
de K——. 1 am lodged, and my expences paid, by the chame 
ber of mines. I see establishments worthy of England: far- 
naces of all kinds, and foundries, which commence with the 
smelting of the ore, and extend to the casting of the most de- 
licate bas-reliels. They are now casting an ironsbridge, to be 
placed at Berlin, alasost opposite to the Count. de N "2 
there has been already a much larger built here some years 
ago, but I have vot time to go and see it, Man is in some re- 
specis the master of nature, but unfortunately be is not master 
of himself ; on which accoun: | intend to resign the authority 
over my own person to a Jittle queen of my acquaintance, who 
may dispose of it at her pleasure. 

Farewell, my beloved wite: if you can read the letter, 
you are more able than myself, for itis which is the worst—the 
peo, the ink, or the paper? No matter; not ove of the three 
will refuse to acquaiut you, that 1 love you and embrace you 
with my whole ieart, 











BOUFFLERS. 
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AN ANECDOTE. 





HE following anecdote of General Wolfe well deserves to 
be remembered. The late Profesor Robison, of Edine 
burgh, at that time a midshipman ia the royal navy, happened 
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to be on duty in the boat in which General Wolfe wént fo vis) 
sit some of his posts, tlie oizht before the detisivée b.ttle of 
Quebec. The evening was fine ; andthe scene, cong:dering the 
work they were engaged in, and the morning to which they weré 
looking forward, was sufficiently impressive. As they rotted 
along, the general, with mactteeling, épeared nearly thé whole 
of Gray’s elegy, (which had rece nly appeared, and was yet but 
little known,) to an officer wito sat with bia at the stern OF tie 
boat ; adding, »s he concluded, that “ he would prefet being 
the author of that poem to tlie glory of beating the Frehclt to- 
morrow.” The motrow came; ad the life of this iMasttioug 
soldier was gloriously termin ted, auidst the tears of lis frietids, 
and the shouts of his victorious army, 





Account of Pestonjee’ Bomanjee; a respectable Parsee 
Merchant. 


From the Bombay Courier of the 24th of Augast last. 


T. half-past two in the morning of the 21st of August, 
1816, Pestonjee Bomanjee, the well-known and very res 
speciable Parsee merchant, paid the great debt of nature, after 
having just completed iis 68:h year, He had for some tine 
lingered under a very paratul and depressing illness, which he 
bore with great fortitude, cheering tis family and friends witly 
the hopes of bis recovery to the last. A tew hours, however, 
before his dissolution, he became sensible of the near approsch 
of death; aod inthe full possession of his faculues, prepared 
his surrounding relatives for the awtul seperation that wes about 
to take place, wah a composure and resignation worthy of 
the most eulightened plilosophy, exalted and refined by the 
most perfect reliance on. the wisdom and goodness of God.’ 
He addressed them with great affection, aud with all ihat 
strength, clearness, and precision of language for which he 
was held in so much estimation through life. He told them, 
that be felt bis hour was come, and that as sich was the will of 
the igh Providence that watched over them, he submitted 
hunself to bis gracious dispensations: That death was the last 
tribute to be paid in this world—the worversal lot of buman nae 
ture, and that as it must be paid,sooner or later, whea Gud dee | 
termined the time, it isthe duty of man to submit without 
further struggle, and to prepere himsell for an event which he 
cannot delay: ‘Thatas he felt all hopes of recovery were vain, 
he gave up, as far as man can be supposed to do, me’ ver¥ wish * 
to live; aud conjured his friewds to imitate him in that resige 
nacion which was now his greatest conituri. Le desired them: 
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to look back on-the part he had so Jang played ia jife ; that, if 
they were satished he had conducied bupself well, hig memory 
would.rémain to them as a cansolation after he was gone, and 
jhat instead of Jamegting, they ought rather to give thanks to 
the Almighty for the prosperity. with whigh he bad begn 
crowned, and for the powertul friends by whom he and they 

re supported, both in India and in England. That the same 

eof conduct which first obtained those blessings, would pre- 
serve them; aod that he had nothing left to wish for in this 
world, but a Jong continuance of that prosperity which God 
bad been pleased’ to show bis family before he took him.jo 
himself. Such was the piety, such the resignation, and. sygh 
the dignified morality of this dying believer in the religion of 
Zoroaster ! 

His loss has not been confined to his family and friends: it 

is felt by the natives of every description. His wealth and his 
knowledge gave him great power ; and be was liberal of both 
without ostentation. From the earliest period of his life he 
was trained up in mercantile pursuits; and of all the Asiatics 
we have ever known, be waseminently the best acquainted 
with our language, our customs, and our laws, This eaabled 
him to adjust many disputes among the rich, which might 
have involved them in ruin, and to relieve many of the poor 
from that pride of oppression which is so generally connected 
with the aristocracy of mere wealth. As vhe representative of 
successful industry, wealthy indeed cannot be too much se- 
spected ; but how maay accomplishments and bow many vir- 
tues are required, to refine it into that respectability, whieh can 
only resuli'from a proper use of the power which it bestows. 
He was possessed of a very noble figure, an wdiirable address, 
and a copious flow of language. No man coold possibly pre- 
sent hupself in a more diguified or prepossegsing manner ; and 
the impression he aade from such nataral advantages wa uni- 
formly supported iby the resources of a sound jadgment, and a 
great variety and extent of information. Fyom the time his 
fortane first enabled him to lay out money on building, even 
to his last illness, he continued to beautify the town and island 
of Bombay with houses and gardens; and be may be troly 
said to,have created that taste for an ornamental disposure of 
their wealih, by which the natives of this country have contri- 
buted so much to the comforts of the European population, 
The geatlemen who have inbvabited his numerous and stately 
houses will bear ample testunony to the liberality with which 
he uniformly met their wishes, and adopted their suggestions of 
improvemeut or even alteration ; and the greater part of a 
very considerable fortune is actually vested in this manner. 
The day before his death, we understand, be made and pub- 
lishe:t his last will and testament, in which he displayed his usual 
VOL. 57. u 
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good sense, and ‘left: his-affairs in the most orderly arrange. 
ment. “He adopted his €ldest grandson Dadabhoy, as his own 
gon, d¢cording tothe custom of ‘his nation ; bat deft his very 
handsome fortune to be'enjoyed equally by both his grandsons; 
the children of'a beloved daoghter, whose es tv Joss he Ia: 
mented as the greatest tnisfortane he hud met witi: in life. She 
married ' Nowrojee; the eldest son of Jamsetiee Bomanjee 
our venerable naval architect, and head ‘of the Wadia family — 
a family which, whether we consider them as British subjects, 
British» merchants, or British architects, have largely contri 
buted ‘to the prosperity and strength of the British empire in 
India. , 





Stage Coach Conversation, as related by a Sister in a 
Letter to a Sister. 


i From the Literary Gazette. 


AY. tliis, the: commencement of our first correspon- 

dence, find my beloved sister in ‘health, and. may this, 
my first absence from herand iny .native home, prove pros- 
perous! Atleast itis better than idleness in Wales, and an ins 
cowe so reduced as ours has lately beens With an introduc. 
tory letter from the governess et the creat house, to her aunt 
in Bondestreet, Lam secure of friends. and a bed. Then, 
(thanks to my. deeensed father), Lam well versed im the classics, 
both ancient and madern;-and though the west of my read- 
ing is rather desuitory, though Lhave often read-second vo. 
Jums without the first, and books of..refutation without the 
books they refute, yet still,as | know: houseekeeping, and :re< 
tain all the primitive manners and morals of that dear villuge 
where we have passed our lives, no danbt I shall be most eager- 
ly sxeceived as a governess, into any: genteel fawily 1 may 
fancy. 

; As for marriage, | diselsim all thoughts-of it. I remember, 
many years aso, when we were both young enough, we osed 
to rally each other on being old) maids; but somehow the 
joke grew flat.by repetition; and im iact,for these ten years 
past, we have never renewed nt. Perhaps “tis now wo jute. 
Not that d mind the maiter wyself, bat L would not, on avy 
account, dishearien you. 

Whea l-got into the coacit at Cardiff, | found two of the 
seats occupied by a gertiemen and alady. Tie cooversetion 
begay with the wenther—a subject, W hich, Tua rstuud, is in 
great mquest among people who meet for the first time. No- 
tog can be more agreed than oar opinivns upon it; and 
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even if: we had differed, there was, the weather itself, before 
our faces, ready to decide the dispute. 

The gentleman, however, suggested, that our rainy season 
might proceed from certain eruptive spots, which had lately 
broken out on the sun’s face, and which, by withholding some 
of the solar light, might at last injure vegetation, and bring 
on agricultural distress. 

“ That does not follow,” said the Jady, “ because, light 
and caloric being capable of separation, the sun may still 
dispense his warwth, though he withdraws his radiance.” 

“ Io which case,” observed the gentleman laughing, “ the 
world must necessarily be stuck al] round with rows of lamps: 
the farmer himself must plough by torch-light, and Damon 
sitting at a pastoral brook wit) bis Daphne, must clap a candle 
to her face while he praises it.” 

“ Bun even then,” resumed the lady, he could not praise 
her rosy cheek or auburn hair. For, as solar light is the origin 
of colours, both cheek and hair would soon become a complex- 
ionless blank : and in process of time, commentators would 
puzzle themselves, not so much about the punctuation of 
Shakespear’s “ greeu one red,” as whether green and red were 
like the soand of a trumpet. Iu short, if you wish for a 
complete list of what would happen, read Byron’s poem .on 
Darkness,” 

Sister of my bosom, what a treasure is travelling! Not 
three miles from home, a middle aged gentlewoman, 
in a plain bonaoect, has already made my blood run cold, 
by her speculations on a little spot, millions of iniles distant! 

She talked much io the same style, for two hours, and at 
length left me so much impressed with ber erudition, that T 
candidly told her all my plans, and begged to know whether I 
could gaia admission into any literary circles in town, She 
assured me nothing was easier. I need only read for about 
three weeks, at the rate of a science a day; as, by the modera 
mode of getting up books, time was the last thing necessary 
for knowledge. Or, if I should not choose to take this rouble, 
I might make a collection of periwinkles, or any thing—-no 
matter what—so nobody else could show one like it. Or L 
might set out as an enthusiast in insects, or adevotee to fos- 
sils, ora worshipper of statues without heads. Thus qualified, 
I should be certain of getting introduced at coteries and in- 
stitutionary lectures, where, she says, they shew you the pret- 
tiest tricks in nature, with pipkins, detovations, and a vacuum ; 
and where any thing abominable may be talked, provided it 
be put scientifically. 

This wonderful woman stopped at Bristol, but gave me her 
address in London, and half hinted something about waking 
me her awanuensis. 
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After she had téft us, the gentleman begih, (just think !) 
to ridicule her ignorance ; atid then, by way of shewing his 
oWn learning, uttéred the most glaring falsehoods I ever heard 
fill from atongue. He actually affirmed, that the philoso- 
phers hate inventéd & mode of setting fire to the air, and of 
lighting op their housés with it! Conceive bis effrontery. But 
this was nothing to what followed.. He swore roundly, that 
they are aboot paving a whole street with irdn, that they have , 
got ion shdfis to Weir carriages, and iron cables to their 
shins ina word, if yo believe him, thisis the iron age. 





hy 
ere he might, perbaps, have Stopped; bat, ‘unfortunately, 


we were at breakfast, sd the steam of the teapot set his fancy 
to Wok again. And what was the result, think you? Why 
tat cars and a set of sails are Now found to be superfluots, and 
that the latest pattern of a ship goes quite switmmingly upon 
wheels, with just a litle help froma pot of boiling water! 
Steam, he says,steam does the business. Steam, & vapour that 
I could disperse with my fan, carries & great hu'king vessel 
through waves and winds all the world over! Thas has this 
fellow, with an ease that would shock you, turned air into fire, 
thade iron lighter than wood, and overcome hurricanes With an 
éxhalation. 

‘Other passengers Soon joined us, And relieved me from his 
impertinence. They were ail of the first quality: at least if 
one mixzht judge by their conversation; as every soul of them 
had heard a lord say something or other, There was one 
young man, however, who seemed to have heard a sentence 
from every nobleman in England ; ‘till, affer dinner, ‘tindertak- 
ing to divide the bill, he ran through pounds, shillings, and 
petice so adroitly, and cut his figures With such coinmercial 
himbileness, that | asked him, by way of jest, whietlier he was 
fiota clerk? To tiny Surptise, he confessed he Was i banker's 
Assistant ; so, 4s it was now clear, that he had only picked up 
the chit-cliat of noblemen, while they were lodging ‘or diaw- 
ing money at the cotinting-house, he declined ‘quoting thet 
any more. Indeed, afterwards, he ‘made an ‘effort to re-establish 
his consequence, by shewing that he was, at Jeast, upon good 
times with brnisers; &nd they, le assured me, ‘were upon the 
very best terms with lords, 

Being only a few hours in Londoh, I have hitherto remarked 
nothing extraordinary, butthe ridiculous acé¢int of the people. 
They too laugh at mine; noét because it is, in itself, worse than 
their own, but because it is not spoken whiere there are a 
great number of houses. If the Londoners adopted broad 
Scotch, broad Scotch would then be considered the standard 
of purity. If the court chose to ‘call for winegar, every 
oue else, under pain of vulgarity, tiust purse up theit 
mouths to the pronunciation; and a méeting between the 
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teeth and the lip in V, would be thought to disfigarte the finest 
face at St. James’. 

It is bow to more than two days since [lef home, and yet 
it appears ulmosi ten. When one changes, on asadden, from 
sill life to busy, the time, as it passes, seems short, because 
novelty océwpies the mind ; but on lookmeg back at it, we 
fancy it long, bechuse We measure its duration by the number 
of iticidents. 

{ shall write every week, and, as [ beéome atquainted with 
the 1own, give you some account of its CUSLOMS, Manners, and 
literature. Meanwhile reavember me to friends at Sally. Sa 
the kindest ‘hings for me to dear puss, and tell Gion that I kiss 
his paw. A-treu. 





Some Account of theTVhite Mountains of New Hampshire. 
By Jatos BickLow, M.D. of Harvard University, North America. 


N the United States, exclusive, or possibly inclusive, of 

Louisiana, the highest point or ridge of land is vidoubtedl¥ 
that of the White Mountams, in New Hampshire. Prom the 
earliest settlement of the coustry these mountains have at- 
tracted the notice of the inhabitants, and matinets slong the 
éoast, by the distance at which they are visible, and the ‘white- 
ness of their appearance during three quarters of the year. 
They were tora long time the subject of fabulous representa- 
tions: the Indians hada superstinous dread of them 5 and tra- 
vellers who occasionally uscended their summits, returned with 
exaggerated reports of the difficulty and distance, as well as 
the strange prodactions found on the ‘more elevated parts of 
their surtace. 

Within the last forty years the White Mountains have beén 
tepeatedly ascended by different exploring parties, and several 
accounts of their productions ond phaoomenba have been pub- 
lished. The object of this paper is to detail such observations 
as were made by a party from Boston, who visited them in the 
beginning of July of the last summer. 

These mountains are situated in Lat. about 44° 15’ N. and 
Lone. 71° 20’ W. from Greenwich. ‘They are distant about 
150 miles from Bostou. Their Indian name, according to Dr. 
Beiknap, was Agiocochook. 

‘Our approach to them was made from the north-west, com- 
Mencing at the town of Lancaster, a village situated on the 
Connecticut river, twenty-five miles from their base. From 
this town a road has been cut, passing through a gap of the 
mountans to Portland, and constituting tle principal outlet of 
the'Coos country. A number of the summits in siglit of this 
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place could not be estimated at less than three thousand feet 
in height, judging from the experience we had acquired of 
several hills of known altitude ov the road, and the accougis 
given by the inhabitants.of the time necessary for their ascent 
and descent. 

The road from Lancaster passes through Jefferson, (formerly 
Dartmouth) Bretton woods, and Nash and Sawyer’s location, 
to the Notch of the mountains. This road in its course runs 
over the foot of the Pondicherry mountain, It lies for most 
of the way through thick woods, byt rarely enlyvened with the, 
appearance of cultivation... At Playstead’s house, thirteen miles 
from theirs base, we had a view, of the White Hills. They pie. 
sented the appearance of a continued waving range of sum. 
mits, of which it was difficult to select the highest. At Rose- 
brooks, four miles and half from the Notch, the view of them 
was very distinct and satisfactory. Wescould now cleasly dis- 
cern the character of the summits, five or six of which were 
eotisely bald, and presented the appearance of a gray- and 
ragged mass of stones towering above the woods, with which 
the sides and base were clothed. Inseveral places we observed 
a broad contiaued stripe descending the mountain, and having 
the appearance of a regular road cut through the trees and 
rocks, from near the base to the sumwit of the mountain. On 
examining these with a telescope, they were found to be chan- 
nels of streams; and in several, the water could be seen dash- 
ing dowa the rocks. 

Beiween Rosebrooks and the Notch is a plain, or rather a 
swamp, the waters of which pass off in different directions, 
partly to the Ammunoosuck, a branch of the Connecticut, aud 
partly by an opposite course to the Saco, After crossing seve. 
ral brovks runuing towards the former, we came to another 
stream, the water of which was so sluggish, that it required some 
time to become satished that it was actually flowing io the oppo- 
site direction. This stream has its origin in a pond of one or two 
acres, siluated pear the roed,and having no other inlet or outlet, 
This pond appears to be the principal source of the Saco river. 

The waters of this stream, being collected from several 
sources, proceed directly towards the side of the mountain, 
At the point where, to all appearance, they must be intercepted 
in their course, there appears one of the most extraordinary 
features of the place, well kuown by the name of the Notch, 
The whole mountain, which otherwise forms a continued 
range, is here cloven down quite to its base, affording a free 
opening to the waters of the Saco, which pass off with a gra- 
dual descent towards the sea. This gap is so narrow that space 
has with difficulty been obtained for the road, which follows 
the course of the Saco through the Notch eastward. In one 
place the river disappears, being lost in the caves aud crevices 
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of the rocks, and under the shelves of the adjoining precipice, 

at leagth re-appearing at the distance of some rods below. The 

Notch gradually widens into a long narrow valley, in the lowee 
att of which is sitaated the town of Bartlett. 

There is-no part of the mountain more calculated to excite 
joterest and wonder, than the scenery of this natural gap. The 
crags and precipices on both sides rise at an angle of great 
steepness, forming a support or basement for the lofty and ir- 
regular ridges above. One of the most picturesque objects 
jn our sight was a clift presenting a perpendicular face of 
great height, and crowned at its inaccessible summit with a 
profusion of flowering shrubs. For many miles below the 
commenceinent of the Notch the eye meets on both sides with 
asuccession of steep and precipitous mountains, rising to the 
height of some thousands of feet, aud utterly inaccessible from 
the valley below. The sides of these mountains consist in 
some parts of bald rock, streaked or variegated by the trick- 
ling of water, in others they are covered with trees and shrabs, 
The occasional torrents formed by the freshets in the'spring, 
bave in many places swept away the stones and trees from 
their course, for a great distance, and left the vestiges of their 
way in a wide path or guily over naked rocks. {an some iné 
stances the fire had run over the sides of the mountain, de- 
stroying the vegetation, and leaving the dead trunks of the 
trees standing like stabble in a ficid, and presenting a singular 
appearance of desolation for some miles in extent. Several 
brooks, the tributaries of the Saco, fall. down the abrupt decli- 
vitics; forming a succession ot beautiful cascades in sight of 
the road. We were told the wind sweeps through the Noteh 
at tunes with great violence. ‘The lightning is said to strike 
freqaently in the mountains from the cloads about their sides, 
and the sound of the thunder in this place is represented as 
unusually loud and severe. ‘The report of a musket discharged 
in the Notch was followed by a loug echo, reverberated for 
some ume from both sides of the mountain. 

The White Hills have beeu ascended by various routes, 
from the different sides. The course which is usually consi-+ 
dered as attended with the least ditiicuities, is that which come 
mences at th: plain of Pigwacket, at present the town of Con- 
way, and foilows the course of Ellis nver, « northern branch 
of the Saco, having its origin high in the mountain. 

The place of leaving the road, to follow the track of this 
stream, is ia the town of Adams, about twenty miles from the 
summit of the bigbest part of the mountain, Of this distance 
seven or eight miles.may be rode over on horseback, the rest 
must be performed on foot. After leaving the borders of cul- 
tivation, our course lay through thick woods, on a level, or 
with a gentle ascent, not much encumbered with an under 
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growth of bushes, for six miles. The walking was talerably 
good, except the circumsiance of being obliged ance or twice 
to ford the streams. Our encampment for the night was made 
at the mouth of New River, a principal braoch af the 
Ellis. This rivertakes its name from the recency of its origin, 
which happeved in October, 1775. Ai this time, during a 
great flood that took place in consequence of heavy rains, a 
large body of waters, whieh bad formerly descended by other 
channels, found their way over the eastern brink of the monpne 
tains, and fell down towards the Ellis, carrymmg the recks and 
trees before them in their course, and isundating the adjaceng 
country. By this freshet the banks of the Saco were over: 
flowed, cattle were drowned, and fields af corn were swept 
away, and destroyed. Since that period, the New River has 
rewained a constaut stream, and at the place where it descends 
the last preeipice, forms a splendid cascade of one hundred 
feet in height. 

From this encampment, which was seven ailes from the top 
of the mountain, we proceeded the next day two or thiee miles 
by the side of Klis river, on a gradual ascent, occasionally 
encumbered by the trunks of follen trees. We yow left the 
Ellis for one of its principal branches, called Curler’s river, 
leading direetly towards the principal summit. After climbing 
by the sicle of this stream for a considerable distance, the trees 
ef the fovest around us began io diminish wa height, and we 
fowad ourselves at the second zone or region of the mountaja. 
This region is entirely covered with a thick low growth of 
evergreens, principally the black spruce and silver fir, which 
zise to about the height of a wan’s bead, and pot out oumes 
rous, strong, horizontal branches, which are closely interwoven 
with each ovbes, and surround the muuntaie with a formidable 
hedge, a quaiter of amile in thickness. This zove of ever« 
greens bas always constiteted one of the most serious diflicul- 
ties in the ascent.of the White Hills. The passage through 
them is now much facilitated by a path cut by the direction of 
Colonel Gibbs, who ascended the mountain some years since. 

On emerging from this thicket, the barometer staod at 25,98, 
giving our elevation above the sea at four thousand four dune 
dred and forty-three teet. We were now above all woods, and 
at the foat.of what is called the bald part of the mountain. It 
rose before us with a steepness surpassing that of any ground 
we had passed, and presented to view a huge, dreary, invegular 
pile af dark naked rocks. 

We crossed a plain, or gentle slope, of a quarter of a.mile, 
and began to climb upon the side. There was:here a.comtinued 
and Jaberious ascent of half a mile, which must be performed 
by coutionsly sicpping from oue rock to another, as they pre- 
sent themselves like irregular stairs, winding on.the broken sur- 
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face of the mountain. Iu the interstices of these rocks were 
occasional patches of dwarfish fir and spruce, and beau iful 
wfts of small-alpine shrubs, then ia full flower. 

Having surmounted this height, we found ourselves in a 
second plain. ‘This, like the first, was covered with withered 
gras3, anda few tufts of flowers. [ts continuity is interrupted 
by several declivities, one of which we descended to our left, 
to reach a brook that crosses it here from the rocks above, 
There remained now to be ascended only the principal peak ; 
the one designated in Belknap’s New Hampshire by the name 
of Mount Washington. This: we accomplished in half an 
hour, by climbing the ridge to the north of it, and walking on 
this ridge to the summit. 

If the traveller could be transported at once to the top of this 
mountain, from the country below, he would no doubt be asto- 
nished ‘and delighted at the magnitude of his elevation, at the 
extent and variety of the surrounding scenery, and, above all, 
by the huge and desolate pile of rocks, extending to a great 
distance in every direction beneath him, aud appearing to in- 
sulate bim from the rest of the world. But the length and fa- 
ugue of the approach, the time oceupied inthe ascent, the 
gradual manner in which the prospect has been unfolding it- 
self, are circumst»oces which have less novelty to be enjoyed 
at the summit, than at first view of the subject would be exe 
pected. 

The day of our visit was uncommonly fine; yet the atmo- 
sphere was hazy, and our view of remote objects was very in- 
distinct. ‘The Moosehillock, one of ‘the highest mountains’ of 
New Hampshire, situated in Coventry, was visible on the south. 
The Kyarsarge, Double-headed Mountains, and: several others 
were in full view at the east. ‘I'he country around, in almost 
every direction, is uneven and mountainous. Its appearance 
is described by Josselyn, who says that the country beyond 
the mountains to the northward, * is dauntingly terrible, being 
full of rocky hills, as thick as mole-bills in a meadow, and 
clothed with infinite thick woods.” 

Our anticipations were vot realised, in regard to several 
phenomena we had been taught to expect at the summit. The 
state of the air was mild and temperate; so that the over coats 
which we carried up in expectation of extreme cold, were left 
at the foot of the last ascent. The thermometer stood at 
57 Fabrenheit on the summit, at twelve o'clock; and oa the 
same day, at Conway, twenty-five miles distant on the plain 
below, it was at 80. ‘The snow lay in patches of an acre in ex- 
tent upon the sides, but appeared to be rapidly dissolving.. We 
were not conscious of any material alteration in the density of 
the atmosphere, as neidier sound nor respiration was percep- 
tibly impeded. Instead of an absence from the.e barren te- 
VOL. 57. x 
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gions, of animal and vegetable |ife, we fonad-a multitude of 


insects buzzing arouad the highest rocks, every stone was co- © 


vered with lickens, and some plants were in flower in the cre- 
vices within a few feet of the summit. 

The ascent from our encampment at the mouth of New 
River, including stops, had occupied six hours and a half. The 
descent from the summit to the same place accupied aboy 
five hours. We left on the mountain our names and the date, 
inclosed in a bottle, and cemented to the highest rack. 

The great distance at which these mountains are visible, and 
the apparent length of their ascent, have led to estimates of 
their height considerably exceeding the probable truth. The 
Rev. Dr. Cutler, who twice visited them, aad took barometrical 
observations, computes the height, in round numbers, at ten 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Dr. Belknap, in his 
History of New Hampshire, is persuaded that this computation 
is too moderate, and that subsequent calculations will make 
the height even greater. A mountain baroweter, of Engle- 
fi¢kd’s construction, cariied by Mr. Gray, of our party, stood 
on the summit, at noon, at 24,23; the accompanying thermo- 
meter being at 57. On the same day, at Cawbridge, the baro- 
weter stood at 29,95, and the thermometer at 76, This differ- 
ence of the barometer, after making the necessary corrections 
for temperature, and variation in the surtace of the cistern, 
would give, according to Sir H. C. Englefield’s formula, a dif- 
ference of six thousand two huadred and thisty feet in the al- 
titude of the two places. A logarithmic calculation was made, 
from the same data, by Professor Farrar, which resulted ina 
difference of six thousand one huudred and ninety-four feet. 
This number being added to thirty-one feet, the height of 
Cambridge above the sea, will give six thousand two hundred 
and twenty-five feet, which may be assumed as the probable 
height of the White Hills above the waters of the sea. 


CP These elevations, though far exceeding the highest mountains of 
Great Britain, dwindle into insignificance, when contrasted with the 
peaks and ridges of Switzerland, Peru, or Thibet. The summits of the 
great chain of the Himonalah, in the last-mentioned country, have 
trom observation, been found to reach to the stupendous height of 
twenty-eight thousand feet above the level of the sea; nearly eight 
thousand feet higher than Chimborazo, the greatest of the Andes.— 
Editor. 
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Impromptu on the Marriage of Miss Carter to Mr. Miles, 


wu others take steps for an husband, Kate swiles— 
Let who will take stepp—she’s conteat to take Miles! 
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THE NIGHT MARE AND THE SURVEYOR, 


A TALE. 


we has not heard of Farmer ‘* Maggs?” 


‘Who, laying all his horses down, 
When Pitt first put a tax on nags, 
Saddied his bull—and rode to town, 


Hodge had been once a social soul, _ 

bo broach’d his jest, and told his tale; 

Who cheer’d his fellows o’er their bowl, 
Who lov’d good eating and govud ale. 


But Hodge’s health and spirits fell ; 

He miss’d his trotting poney’s cruppers 
The tax he neither stomach’d well, 

Nor could he now digest bis supper. 


It broke his sleep :—for now, it seems, 
Whenever he retir’d to rest 

He lays o’erwhelm’d with frightful dreams; 
A hend sat heavy on his breast, 


And ever at the village feast, 

Or market—Hodge told all his cares 
How haunted by a goblhia beast 

How stridden by a nightly mare! 


Tt grew at last the standing joke, 
Among his jeering friends at dinner, 
To tell hum bow his health was broke, 
How this night-riding made him thinner. 


A listening spy of the surveyor 

Half caught the tale—and Jost the rest: 
But heard of riding—and a mare— 

And told th’ employer all he guess’d, 


A surcharge—a *¢ Take notice’. comes: 

** You've had a horse in your possession ; 
You are assess’d in double sums, 

Or must appeal befure the session. 


The judges sit—with many aclerk— 
Th’ accusing spies the charge declare, 
Call Hodge. “* a sogue who rides i’th’dark ;*’ 
They heard him say he ** keeps a mare:” 


Tis alla flam!—’tis alla lie! 


(Hodge lgudly cries) a jess! a fablel 
T-rides no mare—the mare rides l— 
I ha’ant a hoof within my stable.” 


# You have then, Hodge! a riding mare,” 
The justice said-—"’ Now hear the rule! 
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Read here what all the acts declare—-~ - — 
See! Riding-horse—or mare—or mule. 


Friend, be content! ‘The words are clear! 
Your case is judg’a! Good Hodge give place? 

Surcharge confirm’d! No more I'll hear— 
Proceed we to another case.” 


The giggling audience buzz’d applause, 
Proc te belong to such a nation, 

Rul’d by so just and equal laws, 
Applied with such discrimination. 











TO THE MOON. 
[From the Literary Gazette.] 


Gay, radiant Empress of the Night, 
tJ Oh say! through this once-fav’rite tree 
Why thus thou pour’st thy silver light; 
Why thus thy smiles are turned on me? 


Once—when beneath its sacred shade, 
At modest evening’s fav’ring hour, 
With Julia bere my vows I paid, 
And bfest thy love-protecting pow’r; 


Oh! then—when rapture fired my breast, 
As on her smiles I Joved to dwell, 

And silent-flowing tears exprest 

More than the faltering tougue could tell— 


*T was then, fair Empress of the Night, 

I hail’d thee in the silent glade— 

* Twas then I loved thy silver light, 

As through the quivering boughs it played. 


But since my Julia’s spirit fled, 

And her fair form is turned to clay, 

Cease, cease, Oh Moon! thy beams to shed, 
Withdraw, withdraw thy hateful ray. 


In veiling clouds thy form conceal, 

No more each well-known spot disclose ; 
No more those once-loved scenes reveal, 
W hose presence but recalls my woes! 





SONNET TO A LADY CARESSING AN INFANT. 


To Him who heareth those whose hearts are pure aad meck. 





(Fi take not, dearest Anna! from my view 
Tiat lovely child, which in thy toad embrace 
Smiling delighted, lends more winning grace 
Unto thy aisy form, and blooming hue! 
* Tis sweet on those young eyes of liquid blue 

To gaze, aud in the teatures of a face, 

Where nought of ill hath stamp’d unhallow’d trace, 
To read, ** whate’er is lovely, pure, and true.” 
My Annal even thus, when life was new, 

We wont to hang arvund the old man’s chair, 

Wrie he, with tremulous hand, would pat our check, 

\nd-tell how youth doth fade like mourning dew ; 

And teach us how to frame our totant prey’r 





